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apprehend that any confidence or concert would exist among the host of
generals, Carbo himself, the young Marius, Calms, Carrinas, Brutus, Ser-
torius, and others, under whom they were arrayed. The Italians ranged
themselves on the side of Carbo and Marius, but many tribes were at least
lukewarm in the cause, the promises and bribes which Sulla could adminis-
ter might be expected to find their way into the camp of the enemy. The
north of Italy, the Cisalpines, the Picentines, and the Marsians were jealous
of the Samnite confederacy in the south; and even the Samnites, in their
implacable hostility to tbe Roman power, seem to have negotiated secretly
with the assailant, in whom they, for their part, recognised only the enemy
of the republic. Sulla's address was equal to his valour. He was enabled
to penetrate into the heart of Italy without striking a blow. One by one
the most illustrious officers of the government brought over their troops to
him. Metellus Pius raised his standard in Liguria; the young Pompey,
already the idol of his own soldiery, levied three legions for him in Picenum,
and defeated the Marians in various encounters. Crassus, the son of a vic-
tim of the late proscriptions, who had been .compelled to conceal himself for
the last eight months in a cave, Cethegus, Dolabella, and M. Lucullus,
brother to Sulla's lieutenant in Asia, gave to his cause the lustre of their
noble names. The persecution which the young Marius presently renewed
against the most distinguished senators, effected the complete identification
of the interests of Sulla with those of the highest aristocracy of the city.
At this crisis, an event, the origin or authors of which were never
discovered, threw the city into consternation. On the sixth of July 83,
the Capitol was consumed by fire; even the Sibylline volumes, stored
away in its most secret recesses, were devoured by the flames. This
destruction of the sanctuary of the republic, the site of its wealthiest
and most august temples, and of the oracles which guided the most
solemn decisions of the senate, seemed to many an announcement of a
great change in the destinies of the state. It was the closing of the
first volume of the fortunes of Rome.
From Apulia, Sulla had passed, as we have seen, without an obstacle
into Campania. He was there met by the consul Norbanus, whom he
defeated in the neighbourhood of Capua. Scipio, the other consul, com-
manded a second force at Teanum, a few leagues in the rear of his col-
league. Sulla demanded a truce and employed the interval in tampering
with the fidelity of the soldiers opposed to him, who speedily passed
under his colours. At the commencement of the year 82, Carbo and the
young Marius took possession of the consulate: the one undertook to
close the passes of the Apennines, and check the threatened attack of
Metellus and Pompey on the north; the other to cover the approach
to Latium against the advancing legions of Sulla. The former gained
some successes against Metellus, and was only reduced to the necessity
of retreating by the critical position of his colleague. Marius had selected
Prseneste, an impregnable position on the frontiers of Latium, for his
headquarters. There he assembled his military forces, and collected all
the treasures he had amassed at leisure, including the plunder of many
temples in the city, and a large mass of gold and silver drawn from the
vaults under the Capitol. Confiding, perhaps, in the strength of this
citadel, he had not attempted to prevent Sulla from seizing the passes
of the Apennines, nor did he come forth to encounter his assailant till
he had arrived at Sacriportus, four leagues in advance of Praneste. The
complete defeat which Marius sustained at this spot opened the road to